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A NEW SERVICE AT THE CO-OP 


We are now in a position to imprint per- 
sonal stationery with name or monogram and 
give twenty-four hour service. Two special 
offers in attractive stationery at 75c and $1.00 
respectively, or your own selection imprinted for 


a nominal sum. 


And that’s not all. We can imprint your 
name or monogram on all types of leather goods, 


playing cards, slide rules or what have you. 


See our window display and make your sel- 


ection from a wide range of designs and colors. 


THE CORNELL CO-OP 
Opposite Willard Straight 


Have Your Shoes Rebuilt | 
by 


SCUSA 


W have one of the best 
equipped Shoe Repair 
Shops at your 
Service 


Riding Boots Rebuilt or Altered 
Free Delivery Service — Dial 2272 


Peter Scusa 
Shoe Rebuilder 
405 College Avenue 


Work Done While You Wait 








Attention ! 
“Minter Course Students 


How to Save Money! 


1. Buy Used or New Textbooks at the Triangle. 


2. Receive 624% per cent dividends on all your 
purchases. 


3. Open Evenings for your convenience. 


Triangle Book Shop 


412 College Ave. 
Established 1903 
Evan J. Morris, Prop. 


Sheldon Court 


PEARIS... 


OF BEAUTY AT A LOW COST 
TO ACCENT SPORTSWEAR! 


Three Strand Necklaces 
$2.98 


Beautiful three strand necklaces with rhinestone and 
pearl clasps. In the smart new mode for wear with 
knitwear, sweaters and other sports clothes. 


Necklaces 
Single Strand $1.00 Double Strand $1.98 


Pearl Bracelets 


Three-strand and five-strand pearl bracelets to match 
the necklaces. Ideal with sportswear .. . $1.00 


Jewelry — First Floor 


ROTHSCHILD’S 
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RESERVE THE DATES! 


Corn ELL’S Farm and Home Week is scheduled this year, (speaking in 
terms of the academic year of 1936-37) for the six days, 


FEBRUARY 15 to 20, 1937 


By that time politics will be relatively forgotten, the national admin- 
istration, whoever wins, will have been already in its stride,—because the 
new January date for the inauguration will be more than a month past. 


Farm men and women will be looking ahead, and the State Colleges 
at Cornell will be glad to help with outlooks and uplooks. 


At the College of Agriculture and the College of Home Economics, 
plans are already under way to entertain and to aid the seven or eight 
thousand guests who will crowd the college corridors and campus. 


You will probably receive, in various forms, other reminders and 
invitations to travel to Ithaca for the big event. This is just a reminder 
of the days, to be ringed in red on your new 1937 calendar. 


So remember the dates: 


FEBRUARY 15 to 20 
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‘Editor’s Note—Ted Shawn and his 
troupe of men dancers performed be- 


fore an enthusiastic audience in 
Bailey Hall, October 17. The Coun- 
tryman was fortunate in having 


Shawn answer a questionnaire which 
we sent him. We asked him if he saw 
any relation between farming and 
dancing; the reasons he chose a farm 
for his summer training school. He 
answers us in this article. 


INE men enter the stage of Bail- 
N ey Hall. They leap into their 

various positions and are soon 
bending their bodies in rhythms of the 
Ponca Indian dance. A chorus of won- 
der runs through the audience. Men 
as well as women are awe-stricken. 
They came expecting sissy stuff and 
they found muscular agile men of the 
same type they saw playing on the 
football field any Saturday afternoon 
in October. 

Shawn’s men were football players 
but Shawn doesn’t attribute their 
strength and agility to that alone. 
He believes that the training they re- 
ceive six months of the year working 
on their farm in Lee, Massachusetts 
is far more beneficial than any gym- 
nasium work-outs. 

We asked Mr. Shawn why he choose 
a farm for his summer training school. 
He says he does not believe that the 
big city life and environment is good 
for any period of education nor for 
the creation of great art. So when 
he decided to launch forth on his life- 
long dream of a company entirely of 
men dancers he took his men to his 
farm in the Berkshire Hills. He has 
found it to be an ideal place to train 
them. The men were college athletes, 
without previous dance training so 
they had nothing to unlearn and their 
training camp is an isolated farm in 
the Massachusetts Hills where there 
would be no images of the wrong kind 
to erase from their minds. 


Ted Shawn admits that one of the 
Teasons why he and his men first came 
to the farm was the financial neces- 
sity of eking a living out of the soil. 
The troupe has never been subsidized 
and even now the members must grow 
their own groceries. But deeper than 
this necessity, Mr. Shawn believes 
that work in the fields provides a far 
better environment for the develop- 
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Dancing Farmers 


As tola to the editor by Ted Shawn 


ment of a robust, wholesome, real art 
of the dance than the “arty” life of 
the New York studios. 


Visitors at Jacob’s Pillow agree that 
it is a real old-fashioned farm. No 
electric light wires have been strung 
up to the farm-house. The houses 
and barns are lit by kerosene lamps 
and heated by chunk stoves. The bath- 
tub is the near by mountain brook. If 





the visitors walked into the woods 
behind Shawn’s house they would see 
two large log-cabins which two of the 
dancers have made themselves. They 
cut the logs themselves and dragged 
them to the camp site. When they 
decided to have a fireplace they moved 
stones, some of them weighing over 
100 pounds. Their only mechanical 
aid was a homemade lever. This stunt 
must have been good practice for some 
of their more athletic dances. For in- 
stance, their dance of the Olympic 
games in which they carry heavy 
standards on the stage. 


All of the men spend each summer 
afternoon working in their vegetable 
gardens. No wonder persons call 
their interpretative dance “Cutting 
the Sugar Cane” real. There is noth- 
ing like two hours of hoeing in the 
garden to make one acquainted with 
plants and soil. 


Ted Shawn has studied the history 
of the dance and has found that there 
is a definite connection between the 
labor of a people and their dancing. 
The whole of the drama and the thea- 
ter of the western world grew out of 
a primitive threshing dance done in 
archaic Greece. In the first move- 
ment of their labor symphony, the 
dance of the fields, the Shawn dancers 
recreate this ancient ideal. The dance 
uses as raw materials the movements 












Number 2 


of sowing, plowing, reaping, and 
threshing. The leader explains how he 
conceived the idea of such a dance. 
“Art,” he says, “should be a part of 
life. Throughout the history of the 
race men have used the movements 
of their occupations in their dances, 
and my men gain an actual knowledge 
of primitive forms of labor on our 
farm, which enables them to make 
these movements real and convincing. 
Art should be a part of life and not a 
hothouse, artificial development di- 
vorced from actual living. Thus 
there is no incompatibility between 
plowing and dancing, and on the con- 
trary, both gain from the association.” 

The farming activity at Jacob’s pil- 
low leads naturally to a communal 
life. All the boys pool the food they 
have grown, all of their funds, includ- 
ing the land investment, to the com- 
mon treasury. They become as close 
as a family. Jacob’s pillow does not 
permit rugged individualism when one 
man must chop wood and another dig 
potatoes or there will be nothing to 
eat for dinner. 

Jacob’s Pillow, however, is not so 
isolated as it was six years ago when 
Shawn and his men first arrived. 
Steadily each summer the number of 
visitors has increased. Some of them 
stay three, and others up to nine 
weeks in the summer dance course. It 
is a progressive course. The men learn 
by doing and practice daily in the 
barn studio. Even though they do not 
master the art of dancing during 
those few weeks they do learn how to 
enjoy the best that the country has to 
offer. Under the guidance of Ted 
Shawn they spend their days pleas- 
antly in the open. Mornings are spent 
in actual studio practice. They begin 
the day with a dip in the mountain 
pool. At noon they eat lunch out of 
doors while Mr. Shawn and other 
members of the group read aloud. The 
books include not only those on danc- 
ing but also modern opinion such as 
Dr. Alexis Carrell’s “Man the Un- 
known.” Mr. Shawn finds in it agree- 
ment with his theories concerning the 
benefits of farm work for develop- 
ing the physique. 

It sounds like a full-life and it has 
produced what dance critics call one 
of the finest artistic creations ever 
seen on any stage. 













































































































































































































































































lege is anything but easy these 

days. There are many more 
students who must provide for them- 
selves entirely or in part than there 
were a few years ago. So many in 
fact that the government has found it 
fit to lend a hand and make it easier 
for the fellow who is having a tough 
time of it by providing the universi- 
ties with funds with which they can 
make jobs. 

More students than we like to think, 
or care to imagine, are eking out a 
miserable existence on one meal a day, 
and that often times not a very good 
one. Frequently an instructor, (pro- 
fessors are more understand’ng), will 
chide a pup] for sleeping in class 
when he can not kecp his sore eyes 
open for lack of sleep. 

“Why, then, doesn’t he go to bed 
nights instead of gallavanting around 
and visiting every beer-rocm in 
town?” 

The fellow probably has not had 
an extra dime since he has been in 
college to spend running around or 
in beer parlors. No doubt he works 
nights and can not get to bed any 
sooner than he does. One fellow I 
know carries twenty hours of study, 
makes eleven beds and tidys eight 
rocms a day for his lodging, waits on 
table three times a day for his board, 
and has a milk route besides. Is it 
any wonder he sometimes falls asleep 
in his e‘ght o’clock class? 

The jobs and services working stu- 
dents exchange for money or accom- 
modations are many, varied, and often 
odd. The casual observer from the 
outside may think a chap queer who 
will endure some of the insults and 
raw deals, just for a college educa- 
tion. But the zealous modern youth 
bravely replys that while the world 
is undergoing a rad‘cal economic ad- 
justment he is better off in school 
even if he does have to work hard and 
go without many things he m‘ght 
otherwise have if he were out, work- 
ing occasicnally, and living with the 
folks at hcme. Besides this when 
the world does settle down again he 
will be better able to compete for a 
position and be able to make a more 
satisfy'ng adjustment to a changed 
society. He is one of thousands who 
are going through college on “noth‘ng 
a year.” 

One student has a job assisting a 
professor care for his garden, mow 
the lawn, trim shrubs, sweep the 
sidewalks, He has to help the pro- 


4 WORK one’s way through col- 
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Double Life on the Campus 


By Oliver Vaughan °38 


fessor’s wife by scrubbing floors, 
washing w'ndows, cleaning rugs, and 
many other odd jobs that come up 
about the house. Besides all that, he 
has to be there six nights a week to 
mind the children if the parents 
should care to go out. 


Acne student has built a 
dancing class by which, with the 
assistant of a comely co-ed, he is able 
to defray a large part of his expenses. 
In conjunction with this class he has, 
again with the aid of a girl, worked 
up an “Escort Agency.” His fee de- 
pends on the attractiveness of the 
girl and the kind of party. 


A well-to-do girl, bespectacled and 
long-geared who would take the 
booby prize in any contest of femin- 
ine pulchritude, employs a_ rather 
good-looking chap to drive her around, 
care for her elongated dachschund, 
and to take her any where her little 
heart desires; and he says you have 
no idea of the places she wants to go 
to and the things she calls fun. The 
best part of that job is the pay, and 
she has to pay well. 


Many who are exceptionally good in 
any one subject tutor their less pro- 
ficient classmates for a small con- 
sideration. One youth who has had 
a good musical training, gives piano 
and organ lessons. He earns the use 
of an organ by playing at the early 
service in a downtown church. Sev- 
eral students act as valet and butler 
to wealthy bachelors connected with 
the university which they are attend- 
ing. 

The student whose need is not great 
and who obtains enough work to sat- 
isfy it can live a fairly normal college 
life and may even em2rge better equ'‘p- 
ped for the competitive struggle be- 
cause of it. But as soon as a student 
has to spend more than twenty hours 
a week on outside employment, he 
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has to deny himself a great many ad- 
vantages which he came to college to 
enjoy. Since he cannot afffford to live 
in a dormitory or to eat where the 
others eat, his circle of friends is 
small. For him there is no time for 
sports or any extra-curricular activ- 
ity which plays a large part in the 
growth of the individual and enables 
him to appreciate true college envir- 
onment. 

Not only does continual work keep 
the student away from extra-curricu- 
lar activities, but it also may infringe 
on his study time. There is an old 
saying that the busiest people always 
find time to do more work, or do a 
thing when asked by others. But the 
student doing routine work and rush- 
ing frcm work to studies and back to 
work again is apt to fall into a rut. 

And what a slippery, muddy, steep- 
walled rut it is he realizes only too 
late. If he is deeply interested in 
some particular problem in his stud- 
ies, he can attend to that and let the 
rest go hang; or he can let his chance 
go by with a sigh, and plug along, 
skimming through with a_ surface 
knowledge of his courses, and a tend- 
ency to do everything as quickly as 
possible, in a hurried, haphazard way. 
That is not the way to gain technical 
knowledge that is one part of educa- 
tion, nor is it the way to learn to live 
a balanced life that is certainly one 
thing a student should derive from 
his schooling. 

Youth is supposed to be a time of 
vigor and growth and abundant ener- 
gy. But the student who tries to do 
the work of a wage earner, and at the 
same time carry a full program of 
studies, is only too apt to fail in main- 
taining his program, or to ruin his 
health in accomplishing it. The stu- 
dent who gains an education and the 
ability to raise himself in the world’s 
standards of life, is doing neither him- 
self nor the world any good, if his ac- 
complishment is soon to be _ buried 
under six feet of ground. 


HE problem could be handled 

quite neatly if student expenses 
were drastically reduced and financial 
aid greatly increased. The Americal 
college is not operated for profit. It 
has always tried to keep its charges 
down to the lowest possible point at 
which its tuition and fees will with 
the endowment meet expenses. This 
necessity prevents any sweeping 
changes which would jeopardize the 
solvency of the institution. 

(Continued on page 13) 
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Rambling with an Extension Forester 


and when two men try to cover 

almost the whole extent of the 
state, they are bound to have numer- 
ous experiences which might bear 
telling. The Editor of the Country- 
man has asked me to recount a few 
incidents that have occurred. 

Deaf people are not often interested 
in forestry, but I found one down in 
Chenango County. I went to inter- 
view a Mr. X regarding an experi- 
mental hardwood plantation which we 
intended to set out on his farm with 
his cooperation. And this is the way 
the conversation started: 

“Knock, knock” on the door. No 
answer. Harder knocks. Finally Mr. 
X opened the door. “Is this Mr. X” I 
queried. 

“What say?” 

“Is this Mr. X?” Very loud. 

“Yes. I don’t want to buy any- 
thing today.” 

Still very loud. “I came down from 
the Forestry Department to see you 
about a hardwood plantation.” 

“What’s that?” with hand cupped 
to ear. 

I tried a new tack. “I came down 
from Cornell—” 

“Oh, fine. Just a minute. Better 
write on this pad. 

“Where is that cussed pencil?” That 
word “Cornell” is an open sesame in 
more places! 

And from then on, we got along 
swell. But he asked so darned many 
questions that I had lame shoulders 
from shrugging, and, besides, covercd 
three large sheets of paper with an- 
swers to his queries, 


Among the duties which the exten- 
sion foresters assume is that of teach- 
ing out-door cookery. Just two weeks 
ago at a demonstration before the 
Older Boys’ and Girls’ Club in Dela- 
ware County, the skies opened and old 
Jupiter Pluvius outdid himself. It was 
obviously impossible to hold the de- 
monstration outdoors—so into the 4-H 
Club dining room we went—62 young 
folks, Johnny Lennox, the Club Agent 
and his wife, Miss Wood from Home 
Economics, and I. Imagine trying 
to show how to build fires to that 
group jammed into a room 15 x 20 


N™ York State is fairly large— 
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By James D. Pond ’28 


feet. There wasn’t room to swing a 
jack-kn‘fe to say anything of twirling 
an axe. I finally showed them how 
to build the “tepee” fire lay and th. 
“hunters and trappers” fire on tue 
end of a table! And then it cleared 
up at noon! The campfire stew was 
prepared under Miss Wood’s super- 
vision on an old Army stove hastily 
set up in the 4-H kitchen. It didn’t 
taste as good as a stew cooked over 
an open fire, 





In the spring I have quite a sched- 
ule of tree planting demonstrations. 
One which I won’t forget was at Dun- 
dee this last April. I arrived at the 
school hcuse to find no one there, due 
to spring vacation. Just as I was 
ready to pull out one boy showed up. 
I gave him the demonstration on tree 
pianting as best I could in the hard- 
packed earth of the school yard. We 
were all finished when another boy 
appeared. I repeated the demonstra- 
tion in time to be greeted by two 
more boys. So once more I went 
through my “song and dance.” I be- 
gan to think it was a put-up job, but 
no more boys arrived. 


Hes one that happened to Jim 
Davis, my predecessor, who is 
now Extension Forester for Illinois. 
He was distributing trees to 4-H Club 
members in Chautauqua County from 
a garage. Somebody told one boy’s 
father to come and get his son’s trees. 
The man drove his car home, hitched 
up a span of mules to a hay rigging 


and in an hour or so pulled up at the 
garage. 

“T’ll take all I can this load,” he 
said, “but guess I’ll have to make two 
trips.” 

You should have seen his face when 
Jim came out with a 50-pound bundle 
of young trees and placed them on 
the hay-rack. 

“Where’s the rest of ’em?” he 
wanted to know. 

“That’s all there are,” J'm replied. 

“Do you mean to say that there are 
1000 trees in that bundle there?” ask- 
ed the astonished father. 

“Sure. These trees aren’t very large 
now but they grow rapidly when 
planted right,” Jim answered. 

It seems that this man bought a 
hundred young apple trees the year 
before and figured the forest trees 
would be the same size. 

Now I have been telling of woe and 
of how things can go from bad to 
worse. Once in a while we get a re- 
sponse from our extension work which 
makes our hearts beat with pride. 
Here is a letter to “Josh” Cops, Ex- 
tension Forester. 

Lewis County, N. Y. 
October 3, 1936 
Dear Professor Cope: 

About six years ago I put on a 
woodlot thinning demonstration here. 
At that time I was not very interested 
in the demonstration because there 
seemcd to be too much small wood to 
handle. The last few years, however, 
have brought forth quite a different 
picture on the % acre plot. So well 
d:d it develop that this spring I 
fenced the entire woodlot of about 
100 acres. One would never believe 
the difference this one summer has 
made in the forest floor with the cows 
fenced out. There are several clear- 
ings in this woods of an acre or two 
that are well sodded over. It is in 
these clearings that I would like to 
set out the trees. If you will let me 
know the price of enough trees to 
plant an acre and the cost is not too 
high, I should like to try them. 

Very truly yours, 

A letter like this is well worth the 
price of soggy clothes, of frost-bitten 
hands, of disappointing meetings. 


Is on the Air 
over 
Station WESG 



























































































































































































































































































































































































































The name of Professor Martha Van 
Rensselaer appears in Volume XIX of 
the Dictionary of American Autobiog- 
raphy. Miss Van Rensselaer was co- 
director of the College of Home Eco- 
nomics until her death in 1932 and has 
been designated as one of America’s 
twelve most distinguished women. 

17 

Eugene Rainier Brewster of Roch- 
ester died October 3 from injuries re- 
ceived in an automobile accident on 
September 27. Mr. Brewster was a 
member of the Cornell Varsity Crew 
while an undergraduate. 

Ralph C. Parker is field man for 
Barrett and company covering the 
middle Atlantic and New England 
States. He lives at 333 Morris Ave., 


Rockville Center, New York. 


24 
Chester A. Arnold is the proud 
father of a son born September 19. Mr. 
Arnold is assistant professor of botany 
and curator of fossil plants in the 
botany department of the University 
of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
He is teaching paleobotany and plant 
anatomy. 
25 
Mrs. William H. O’Kane, formerly 
Miss Elizabeth Doren, of the class of 
25, had a genuine scare last week 
when her three year old son, Mikey, 
got lost in Chicago. He ran away 
from nursery school at eleven in the 
morning and was not found until nine 
at night, when some boys picked him 
up, a mile and a half from home, and 
carried him to the police station. 
Mikey had crossed busy streets alone, 
played in alleys with strange kids and 
had a great day of it. He said, “I sat 
down on the grass a long time and 
tried to sink how to find the way 
home.” 
26 
A daughter was born to Mr. and 
Mrs. Arthur J. Pratt. Mr. Pratt is 
doing vegetable crops extension work. 
27 
Mrs. Albert Laubengayer, the form- 
er Grace Ware, has returned to the in- 
formation office at College of Home 
Economics. Mrs. Laubengayer toured 
Europe last year. 


Faith E. Davis is an instructor in 
Nursery Schools of College of Home 
Economics. She taught in the Public 
Schools of Madison, N. J., and was 
head teacher of Rochester household 
workers training program. 

28 

G. W. Salisbury is teaching this year 
at Ludlowville, coming there from 
Mannsville. Wilson Hakes ’36 has 
taken his place at Mannsville. 

29 

Lawrence A. William, ’29 was mar- 
ried October 2 to Miss Elsie Smith 
Wray. Mr. Williams is senior account- 
ant for the Resettlement Administra- 
tion. The couple will reside at 316 
East Seneca Street, Ithaca. 

30 

Erma R. Lewis and Marion A. Wood 
are research assistants in department 
of Institutional management of Col- 
lege of Home Economics. 

A. L. Douglass ’31, has gone to Ver- 
mont to take over a farm. “Doug” 
worked at the Poultry Department for 
the past few years. 

31 

Elizabeth Hopper Masterson, is 
teaching institution management in 
the Ballard School in New York City. 

32 

Leonard Palmer who taught agri- 
culture in the Greenville Central 
School, is taking work in the Gradu- 
ate School of Education here at Cor- 
nell. He lives in Forest Home 

33 

The engagement of John Van B. 
Rice and Mary C. Smith was an- 
nounced September 21. Miss Smith is 
a member of home economics depart- 
ment in Owego Free Academy while 
Mr. Rice is State inspector for New 
York Cooperative Official Poultry 
Breeders, Inc. 

34 

Tuure “Toots” Pasto is managing a 
Soiis Conservation project and living 
at 110 S. Cayuga Street, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Eddie Kiel is another of those who 
obtained work with the Soil Conser- 
vation service. He is stationed at 
Norwich, N. Y. Eddie says he is still 
one of the eligible bachelors. 

William Davis has taken over the 
agricultural teaching job at New Ber- 


lin. He moved to New Berlin from 
McGraw. 

Mrs. Robert Glanville, the former 
Edith Trappe, is doing home demon- 
stration work in Auburn. 

A daughter was born to Dr. Tevis 
M. Goldhaft and Mrs. Goldhaft, the 
former Bryna Gilbert of Vineland, 
N. J., June 15. 

35 

Miss Anna Jones ’35, is now teach- 
ing at Avoca, after having taught one 
year at Warners. 

36 

Miss Frank Ruth Zingerle has a 
position with the Junket Company, 
demonstrating the use of their pro- 
duct in Buffalo. 

Miss Catherine Stainken is an as- 
sistant in the foods ccpartment of the 
College of Home Economics and is 
doing graduate work at the College as 
well. 

G. W. Hoffman ’36 short course, is 
now working on his father’s farm in 
Catherine, N. Y. 

The marriage of Herbert J. Moles 
to Ruth Case took place October 1. 
Mr. Moles is a graduate of the College 
of Forestry. 

Eunice H. Prytherch is employed 
in the Home Service department of the 
Iroquois Gas Corporation. 

Winfield Tyler has just become as- 
sistant agent in Madison County. He 
was formerly assistant farm bureau 
agent in Cortland County. 

Miss Margaret Lloyd is associate 
4-H Club Agent for Tompkins County. 
For eleven years she has been active 
in 4-H club work. She represented 
New York State at a National con- 
gress in Chicago, Illinois and at Na- 
tional 4-H camp in Washington, D.C. 
As an undergraduate Miss Lloyd held 
one of the 100 scholarships awarded 
outstanding 4-H club members in the 
U. S. and was the president of the 
University 4-H Club. 

36 

Wendell “Wendy” Wheeler is now 
a statisticiatian for the Borden Mik 
Company at their New York office. 
He likes his work, but doesn’t like be- 
ing so far from Ithaca. Wheeler was 
formerly the Circulation Manager of 
the Countryman. 
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s. Elwin. Keech was here during 
Summer School. He is now teaching 
agriculture to the youth of Sodus, N. 
: 

Gordon Cairns just can’t seem fo 
break away from his interests in 
Ithaca. He is now an assistant in the 
Animal Husbandry department and 
is doing graduate work on the side. 

Harold Hawley worked last sum- 
mer on surveys of Wyoming and Cort- 
land Counties under the direction of 
Thomas LaMont. He left recently to 
fake up an assistantship in the de- 
partment of Agricultural Economics 
of Purdue University. 

Dorothy Burton is associated with 
J. C. Penney and Co., Ithaca. 

Helen Williams is managing the 
Lunch Room of the John Williams 
School, Rochester, New York. 

Janet Bower is teaching at Painted 
Post, New York. 

Eleanor Elste has a position as 
dietitian for the School Lunch System 
in Pittsburgh, Pa. 

* Jessie Freeman is back at Cornell 
as a graduate assistant in the House- 
hold Economics department of the Col- 
lege of Home Economics. \ 

Ada Hawe is connected with the 
Duke University Hospital as student 
dietitian. 

Dorothy Patterson is teaching at 
Roxbury, New York. 

Helen Park is student dietitian at 
Grasslands Hospital Valhalla, New 
York. 

Margaret Edwards is teaching at 
Sandy Creek, New York. 

Janet Hadley is attending business 
school in Albany. It is rumored that 
wedding bells will soon ring for Janet. 

Anne N. Simpson and Howard E. 
Babcock, Jr., were married at the 
former Miss Simpson’s home in Lyons, 
New York. After a trip to the West, 
they will live on the Inlet Valley Road. 

Both played polo while in school. 
Howard’s literary efforts have recent- 
dy appeared on the Kernels, Sereen- 
ings and Chaff page of the American 
Agriculturist. 

Rosemary Bannigan is teaching at 
Utica, New York. 

Louise Miller has the position of 
Nursery School interne at the Fram- 
ingham Reformatory for Women, 
Framingham, Mass. 

Anne Myers is teaching at Roxbury, 
New- York. 

Dorothy Greey has a_ physical 
growth assistantship at Merrill-Pal- 
mer; 

Several of the graduates from the 
College of Home Economics are doing 
home demonstration work. Among 
them are: Lucille Case and Gladys 
Godfrey. 

Martha Warren is now teaching 
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Home Economics at the Remsen High 
School, in Oneida County. 

The engagement of. Miss Marilyn 
Brown ’37 and Walter B. Manson, son 
of Mr. and Mrs. W. B. Manson of East 
Orange, N. J., was announced by Miss 
Brown’s parents, Mr. and Mrs. Ber- 
trand Brown of New York City. Miss 
Brown transferred last year to the 
College of Home Economics from 
Oberlin College. Mr. Manson received 
his degree from the Electrical Engin- 
eering College in June. 

37 

A son, Charles Walter, was born to 
Mr. and Mrs. Jonathon P. Blount on 
September 16. Mrs. Blount was Alice 
Crawford, H.E. ’37. Mr. Blount is 
employed by the Association of Amer- 
ican Railways in their Freight Con- 
tainmen Bureau at 30 South Vesey 
Street, New York City. 





Clifford R. Harrington, after spend- 
ing the summer in the home farm is 
assistant county agent, located at 
Auburn, New York. 

James F. Geary is in poultry work 
with Swift and Company at Jackson- 
ville, Illinois. 

Arthur E. Palm is teaching agricul- 
ture and industrial arts in the high 
school at West Leyden, New York. 

Jacob C. Bauerfeind is a graduate 
student in poultry Husbandry and is 
living at 109 Cook Street. 

Wallace W. Ostrynski is teaching 
agriculture in the high school at 
Bombay, New York. 

John Peck is operating his farm at 
Webster, New York. 

Edwin S. Shepardson is doing exten- 
sion work for the department of Ag- 
ricultural engineering at Cornell. 

Herbert A. Hopper is assistant 
county agent in Wyoming county at 


Warsaw, New York. 

Edward P. Pasto is teaching agricul- 
ture in the high school at Wellsville, 
New York. 

Charles S. Tuthill is doing gradu- 
ate work in Plant Pathology and lives 
at 204 Dryden Road. 

Carl E. Widger is teaching agricul- 
ture in the high school at Munniville, 
New York. 

Ruth Cornelius is doing 4-H club 
work and is assistant agent-at-large. 

William Foster spent the summer in 
Ithaca landscaping the college town. 
We hope professors of the floriculture 
department approved of his work. 
Personally, we would rather beautify 
a spot not so near their eyes. 

Evelyn Goetcheus spent the summer 
as counselor at a camp on Lake 
George. She is teaching at Richburg 
Central School this winter. 

Constance Hastie filled a position 
this summer as properties mistress 
for Cornell’s summer theatre. Her 
undergraduate work in the organiza- 
tion made her well qualified for the 
position. Her home address is 515 
Euclid Avenue, Syracuse. 

Joseph Middleton has a job at the 
Parker House in Albany. 

Anne E. Muller also visited the 
Olympic games the past summer. She 
lives at 216 Prospect Park West, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Dorothy Phelps started thiz Sep- 
tember as student dietician at Cin- 
cinnati Hospital in Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Marian B. Potter, member of the 
business board of the Countryman for 
three years has been appointed ex- 
tension agent at-large the college of 
Mome Econoriics. 

Miiared Reynolds has been teachn- 
ing during ihe summer at Consta2le- 
ville, 

Frank Rotundo has been a counselor 
at Camp Man, Ten Mile River, during 
the past summer. He plans to entcr 
the Governmen’ Forestry service this 
coming winter. 

Clara J. Skulky is a dietitian at 
Grasslands Hospital in Valhalla. Her 
address is 21 Maple Place, Port 
Chester. 

Henry Skinner is working in the 
Floriculture Department. He lives at 
318 Highland Road, Ithaca. 

June Thatcher is doing home service 
work at the Central Gas and Electric 
Corporation at Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

Robert Tiffany is manager of the 
Corning Elks Club at Corning, New 
York. 

Winfield Tyler is assistant county 
agricultural agent in Cortland Coun- 
ty. 

Robert Van Order is an assistant in 
the Forestry Department. His ad- 
dress is Box 93, Jacksonville. 
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The end of October, and its Problem 
of the Weather. Each morning we 
hang out of the window to size up the 
temperature, squint up at the sky, 
prophesy and speculate at the break- 
fast table, then take our chances. The 
sorriest guess of all is to bundle up 
warm and wooly in the cool of the 
morning for an eight o'clock, and 
wend our sweltering way home at 
nocn in the mellow glaze of a capri- 
cious Indian summer sun. 


= 


The college is bristling with all 
sorts of activities these days. The 
newest idea is a fireside reading group 
which meets every other Sunday night 
from 7:30 to 9:00 in the recreation 
room, with a real fire to warm your 
toes and cast shadows over the face 
of a distinguished reader. Mrs. Doro- 
thy Riddle, our librarian, is the hos- 
tess in charge, and she has asked pro- 
fessors from various departments in 
the university to read from books of 
their own choosing, and tell us some- 
thing about the author, his life and 
works. Then we just talk and have 
something to eat. It’s all very in- 
formal. We have been urged to invite 
students from outside the college to 
these meetings, and to bring in the 
boys. 

Among those who have already ac- 
cepted Mrs. Riddle’s invitation to act 
as guest reader are Prof. C. K. Bur- 
dick, Dean of the law school; George 
Young, Jr., Dean of the college of 
architecture; Professor Richard Rob- 
inson from the department of phil- 
osophy; Professors W. C. DeVane and 
F. M. Smith from the department of 
English. 

* #* 

Faculty news that didn’t get on this 
page last month. The travel bug 
started a real epidemic, and spread 
the college of home economics all 
over which-where last summer. Miss 
Muriel Brasie from the department of 
textiles and clothing studied at the 
University of Mexico. Miss Esther 
Stocks, secretary of the college, spent 
five weeks driving through England 
and Scotland. Mrs. Lucille William- 
son and Miss Margaret Wylie covered 
a large portion of Europe. The other 
faculty members clung to the U. S. 
and Canada, with a strong trend to- 
ward the west coast. 

Miss Katharine Harris, head of the 
Department of Institution Manage- 
ment and manager of the cafeteria, 
is on leave of absence this term, study- 
ing for an advanced degree at Colum- 


- Home-Ec Doings 
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| Federation of Cornell Womens’ 
Clubs Award Five Prizes 
Outstanding Seniors 


Beth Dawson, Esther Dillen- 
beck, and Doris Smallridge re- 
ceived three of the $200 prizes 
presented this year for the first 
time. They were chosen from 
the entire senior class. 


bia University. And Catherine Stain- 
ken, our own “Kay” of the class of 
’°36, who edited this page last year, is 
an assistant in the department of 
foods and nutrition, teaching foods. 


* #* 


“Let’s all be beautiful,” say the 
girls in Miss Brasie’s Clothing 103 
course, who, busy as any beehive, have 
swung into action with the re-open- 
ing of the Clothes Hospital, and have 
planned exhibits, demonstrations, 
fashion shows, and lectures, all in the 
name of better looks for the college 
girl. The Clothes Hospital is open 
Friday afterncons and Saturday 
mornings in Room 215, and gives all 
students an opportunity to come for 
help with cleaning, remodeling, and 
repairing clothing. 


For their formal public opening, the 
class presented an Accessories Show 
on October 28, with a skit and exhi- 
bit, and a talk by Mrs. Myrtle Betten, 
formerly a member of the clothing 
staff. The plain dress or suit, with 
different accessories to be worn at 
different times and occasions, has 
become an institution because it is 
so eminently useful and attractive. 


Room 317 in Martha Van Rensselaer 
Hall will bear watching this year. 
The household art department has 
planned a series of exhibitions of 
crafts, original paintings and prints. 
Color reproductions of some of Paul 
Gauguin’s paintings of Tahitian people 
and their homes are now on display. 
Among the coming exhibits are tex- 
tiles by contemporary French, Eng- 
lish and American designers; Christ- 
mas cards and the originais from 
which they were made, from the Am- 
erican Artists Group of New York 
City; water colors by American paint- 
ers; paintings by the Prospectors, a 
group of Rocky mountain painters; 
and an exhibit of crafts by profes- 
sionals. 


From 
Van Rensselaer 
Hall 


The public is cordially invited to all 
of these showings. 

* * 

The Home Economics Club is again 
sponsoring weekly teas in the Student 
Lounge every Wednesday afternoon, 
Rumors are afloat concerning an in- 
formal dance to be given in the near 
future. 

* # 

Borrowing from our brothers in 
science, we home ec’ers take off to our 
own “field” trips which, if somewhat 
removed from the lilies of the field, 
have all the zest and color they attri- 
bute to tramps cross country in search 
of fauna and flora. Only last week 
the members of the meal planning and 
preparation course piled with Miss 
Fenton into a bus and hied away 
to find out all about dishes and silver- 
ware at nearby factories. 

Pampered darlings of civilization! 
Did we ever stop to think that the 
little blue bowl which has been in 
the kitchen cabinet ever since we 
can remember has a history which 
m‘ght well reduce us to a state of 
quivering awe? Or that every time 
we wrangle over the sticky spoon, to 
scrape out the last bit of strawberry 
jam, we are toying with a fascinating 
tool of history, invention, labor, and 
artistry? 

The story of pottery, its history and 
manufacture, is really the story of 
mankind. In prehistoric times, dishes 
were molded out of clay and baked in 
the sun. The human urge to create 
beauty was early exercised in pottery, 
as seen even today in beautifully pre- 
served vessels made by the Egyptians 
3000 years ago. The Chinese were the 
first people to develop the porcelain 
and “china” ware we have today, & 
big improvement over the soft, porous 
earthenware because it has a hard, 
translucent body and glaze which is 
much more durable and makes it pos- 
sible to achieve smoothness and deli- 
cacy. Josiah Wedgewood, creator of 
the famous Wedgewood china, lived 
during the 18th century and did much 
to improve the shape and quality of 
dishes manufactured at that time, He 
has been called the “Father of Pot- 
tery” mainly because he had the 
blessed idea that the handle on a tea 
cup should be something which the 
most manly paw could grasp firmly, 
and that a dish is beautiful only in 
so far as it is useful. 

All we ask is, give one passing 
thought to the platter under your 
Thanksgiving turkey. 
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Cornell Team Wins Dairy Scholarship 

The Cornell team which competed 
in the Students’ National Contest in 
Judging Dairy Products at Atlantic 
City, New Jersey, on October 12, stood 
third among 18 teams from as many 
states. Albert Tomlinson won second 
place and John D. Wilcox was eighth 
man on all products. The team being 
one of the best six, won a $600 scho- 
larship. The one just earned will be 
used next year at another institution, 
by a student who will be recommended 
by the Department of Dairy Industry. 

This team, consisting of Charles A. 
Storie, Special Agriculture; Albert 
S. Tomlinson, ’37 Agriculture; and 
John D. Wilcox, ’37 Agriculture; with 
Stratton M. McCargo, ’37 Agriculture, 
alternate; took fourth place on milk, 
and Tomlinson placed second. On 
cheese, the team was third, with Wil- 
cox and Tomlinson fifth and sixth re- 
spectively. The boys did not place 
among the best ten teams on butter, 
but they surely know ice cream, for 
they ranked first as a team, and Tom- 
linson was high man by a wide mar- 
gin. 

The standing of last year’s team and 
the one this year are remarkably simi- 
lar. Last year the team took second 
place, with Charles Jennings, ’36 Ag- 
riculture, high man, and Bob Strang, 
Special Agriculture, in tenth place. 
This year the team was third, with 
Tomlinson only .25 of a point behind 
the champion. Last year Jennings 
returned with four medals, and like- 
wise, this year, Tomlinson brought 
back four medals. Last year the third 
man, Millard Coggshall, ’37 Agricul- 
ture, won a bronze medal in judging 
cheese. This year, the team won a 
trophy, for being the best judges of 
ice cream. The team is entitled to 
hold this cup one year. 


J. B. Outhouse Takes Honors 

James B. Outhouse placed first in 
the Eastern intercollegiate livestock 
judging contest held in connection 
with the Baltimore livestock show. 
Aside from having the highest total 
score he placed first in judging horses, 
sheep, and swine. 

Other members of the team were H. 
F. Johnson ’38, G. C. Smith ’37, C. F. 
Fagan 37, G. W. McBride ’40, C. A. 
Gordon ’38, D. B. Meade ’38. Five 
teams entered and placed in the fol- 
lowing order: Pennsylvania, West Vir- 
ginia, Cornell, Virginia, and Maryland. 
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Campus Chats 


Mr. Lynah’s policy of reorganizing 
the athletic association has included 
the Johnny Parson Club. This fall 
the Club opened its doors for the first 
time to the football training table. 
Along with them came the Chet, a 
very talented man, who besides know- 
ing his Chicken Chow Mein and Spag- 
hetti Italliene, can speak seven dif- 
ferent languages. Mrs. C. W. South- 
by, who has managed the club for 12 
years and is also there this year, has 
as her assistant, Mr. Douglas Card. 
Mr. Card has owned and managed 
several places, including the ‘“Coun- 
try Store,” a novel restaurant, men- 
tioned by Carl Karmer in his book, 
“Listen For A Lonesome Drum.” ‘The 
tan dishes trimmed with green with 
a picture of the Club on the rim of 
the plate are also new. During the 
summer, Mr. Lynah answered the 
fervent prayers of the crew waiters 
and installed a dumbwaiter to carry 
food from upstairs to the training 
table. 


Listen To The Birdies Sing 


The department of Ornithology has 
the best equipment in the country for 
recording bird songs. Oliver Brand, 
new instructor in the department, 
travels the country with camera and 
several hundred feet of panchromatic 
film to capture the song of the Chick- 
adee or the Wood thrush. He returns 
to the studio in Fernow where he and 
the rest of the “men on the lot” re- 
produce the music. We expect Prof. 
Allen’s men to follow the example of 
Prof. Strunk and trek to Hollywood 
as scientific advisers on the next bird 
picture. 

The equipment at Fernow includes 
dark rooms which are light. We al- 
ways thought it must be a struggle 
to develop pictures when you couldn’t 
see your nose before your face. The 
walls of these dark rooms are painted 
white and are indirectly lighted by 
special filtered bulbs to which the 
plates developed are not sensitive. Mr. 
Kellogg showed us the different types 
lights used. Some are yellow rays 
and some green. The rooms are ven- 
tilated and have Monel metal sinks 
which would be the pride of any 
housewife. All of the graduate stu- 
dents may use these rooms and learn 
to illustrate their own papers. 
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Cornell Countryman Competition 
Opens 

The. Cornell Countryman competi- 
tion opened October 15 for all mem- 
bers of the classes of ’38, ’39 and 740, 
in good standing in the Colleges of 
Agriculture and Home Economics. 

Professor Bristow Adams, faculty 
adviser of the magazine, in a brief 
speech, reviewed the past history of 
the Cornell Countryman and stressed 
the value of such an activity to the 
students. 

The following reported for the com- 
petition; Editorial: Jean Doren, May- 
nard Boyce, and Harold Smith, all of 
the class of °’38; Helen Gustafson, 
Sally Splain, and Chester Freeman, 
39; and Richard T. Meister ’40. Busi- 
ness: Pauline Blount ’38; Diana Dib- 
ble, Eudora Hendrickson, Helen Step- 
henson, Hyman Lelchook, Jarvis Rob- 
inson, and Robert Ticknor ’39; and 
Harold Turner ’40. 


Martin Ward Makes Fine Record 


The Alpha Zeta cup which is award- 
ed each fall to the Sophomore who 
in his Freshman year obtained the 
highest average in the College of Ag- 
riculture was awarded this year to 
Martin Ward. Mr. Ward had an av- 
erage of 91.23, one of the highest ever 
attained in the history of the cup. 

Martin is a short, stocky, good- 
natured chap, and is quite proficient 
as a 150-pound wrestler. H2 is a 
trifle older than most Freshmen. He 
confides that he will be twenty-four 
next February, having been out of 
high school five years before coming 
to college. This year he is a stu- 
dent instructor in the department of 
Agricultural Engineering. 


Extension Club Has First Meeting 


The extension club held its first 
meeting of the year Wednesday eve- 
ning, October fourteenth. Professoor 
L. R. Simons was the guest speaker. 
He gave a thorough outline of the 
extension field with particular refer- 
ence to county-agent work. Gilbert 
Sm‘th presided in the absence of Read 
Adams who was with the Dairy Judg- 
ing Team in Dallas, Texas. The club 
is intended for Juniors and Seniors 
majoring in extension. It has no so- 
cial functions but is purely instruc- 
tive. The next meeting is scheduled 
for November 4. 





















































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































Junior Women Hold Picnic 


Tuesday afternoon, October 20, the 
women of the class of ’38 held their 
annual picnic at Beebe Lake. There 
were no freshmen skulking in the 
bushes waiting their chance to make a 
raid on the food, as there were last 
year, so the juniors conducted them- 
selves with dignity and ate peacefully. 
The menu consisted of frankforts, 
rolls, pickles, apples, doughnuts, and 
coffee. After supper the girls sang 
in the dining rooms of Sage and Ris- 
ley and in the court at Balch. 


Independent Association Formed 


On October 8 in Myron Taylor Hall 
what is to become the Cornell Inde- 
pendent Association was formed with 
the purpose of promoting intra-mural 
sports, social activities, dramatics, and 
other activities among the 51% of 
the undergraduates who do not belong 
to fraternities. 

The campus was divided into six 
sections with a paid N.Y.A. district or- 
ganizer appointed for each district to 
promote these activities. The con- 
stitution, which had been drawn up 
during the summer by a group of 
students interested in this movement, 
was presented and accepted. The 
fact that this was not an anti-fratern- 
ity movement was stressed at the or- 
ganization meeting. 


Dairy Judging Team Makes Good 
Record 


The Cornell Dairy Judging Team 
composed of Read Adams ’37, Ceylon 
Snider ’38, and Joseph Pendergast ’38 
took eighth place in the National 
Dairy Show held at Dallas, Texas, 
October 10-18. They made a very 
good showing among the twenty teams 
competing. Minnesota State placed 
first. Dr. Harrison of the Animal Hus- 
bandry staff accompanied the team. 


Mum Ball Will Be November 6 


The annual Mum Ball will be held 
November 6 in the Memorial Room at 
Willard Straight, with Hack Blaisdell 
furnishing the music. The decora- 
tions will be in a garden style, and a 
special feature will be corsages of 
mums for all ladies. 

Al Sayre is chairman of the com- 
mittee in charge, and the rest of the 
members are: Stanley Wadsworth, a 
grad student, John Corman ’35, John 
Henderson ’37, Sharrot Mayer ’37, 
Esther Godfrey ’37, Lucille Rumsey 
37, Winifred Drake ’37, Janet Coolidge 
37, Bill Haught, Al Boicourt ’38. 
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Poultry Industries Exposition 


The annual Poultry Industries Ex- 
position will be held in Commerce 
Hall, New York City, November 10-14. 
Professor Hall of the Poultry Depart- 
ment is training a group of students 
for the Intercollegiate Judging Con- 
test to take place there on Friday, 
November 13. It sounds like a bad 
day, but the boys have a reputation 
to keep—they had high individual 
man, and took second place as a team 
last February. 


Bowman Talks On Inca Farming 


In the second of his series of geog- 
raphy lectures at Baker Hall Tues- 
day, October 20, Dr. Isaiah Bowman 
of Johns Hopkins University gave 
several interesting facts concerning 
the agriculture of the ancient Incas of 
South America. 


The former Inca kingdom was lo- 
cated entirely on the high, rather dry 
land, Puna, of the South American 
mountains. Their utilization of the 
land was largely responsible for the 
advanced civilization of this ancient 
people. 


Probably the most important crops 
grown were corn and potatoes, which 
together acted as a complete substi- 
tute for grain crops of the old world. 


Corn. still the king crop of the 
Puna, furnishes bread, fermented 
liquor, and cereal for the natives. 


Twenty varieties of potatoes, all 
different from our familiar Irish po- 
tato, are native to the land of the 
Incas. They have lost their generic 
name and are known now by the var- 
iety names. A native would not re- 
cognize one of the varieties by the 
name of potato. 


These potatoes contain poison which 
is present to a less degree in our own. 
The natives extract the poison by let- 
ting the tubers freeze over night and 
squeezing out the juice the following 
day. The result is a small, hard, but 
very light tuber which is easy to tran- 
sport over the mountainous country. 


Tropical fruit which, despite sever- 
al attempts of the former Incas, will 
not grow in the Puna must still be 
transported over the mountains. 


The beasts of burden, the llama 
and the alpaca, have a great deal to 
do with the success of the agriculture 
thrive only in the climate of the 
Puma. In addition to serving as 
beasts of burden these animals add 
much to the income of the farmers as 
meat and fur bearing animals. 
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Miss Holzer Shows How Women’s 
Fashions Start 


Miss Holzer ’37 gave a demonstra. 
tion of the clothes of other countries 
to Professor Everetts’ class in public 
speaking Monday, October 26. Start- 
ing with a square of cloth used as the 
single garment by women in many 
tropical countries, and progressing to 
the graceful robes of the Greeks, she 
showed the evolution of different parts 
of the modern dress such as the 
sleeve, together with such style fea- 
tures as the cowl neckline. For illus- 
trative material she had rare cloths 
gathered by faculty members of the 
home-ec college on a round-the-world 
tour. There were sarongs from Bali, 
blue-green silks from India, and fa- 
bric ornamented with gold thread. 


New Practice Teaching Center 
Established 


A new vocational agricultural prac- 
tice teaching center has been estab- 
lished in Ithaca High School this year 
by the College. This is to supple- 
ment the center which has been es- 
tablished at Trumansburg. W. F. 
Kannaugh ’34 and W. F. Mack ’35 are 
in charge. 


The increase in the number of Vo- 
cational Agricultural departments in 
this State with the corresponding in- 
crease in the number of teachers 
makes this center necessary. 


Roehl Addresses F.F.A. 


The first fall meeting of the Cornell 
Chapter of Future Farmers of Amer- 
ica was held in the North Room of 
Willard Straight Hall Thursday eve 
ning, October twenty-second. The 
meeting was opened by group sing- 
ing of Cornell songs. President Wil- 
liam Barnum ’38 made appointments 
of standing committees for the year. 
He introduced Dr. E. R. Hoskins who 
welcomed the new members, and 
gave the purposes of the Cornell Chap- 
ter. 


President Barnum then turned the 
meeting over to Alfred Longhouse '37 
who introduced Professor Roehl, Pro- 
fessor Roehl gave a very interesting 
lecture of a tour of National Parks 
which he made while on sahatie, Jeave 
in the first term of 1935. He supple 
mented the talk with lantern slides 
many of which were in their natural 
colors, and poems which he had writ- 
ten. Five gallons of cider, and dough- 
nuts too numerous to mention com- 
pleted the program. 
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November, 1936 


Earle Branche is County Agent in 
Lewis County. He took up his duties 
July ist. 

Mary E. Fessenden spent the sum- 
mer as swimming counsellor at the 
Syracuse Y.W.C.A. camp at Tully. 

Elizabeth J. Rice who was dietitian 
at the same camp, will be assistant 
director of dormitories at Wooster 
College, Wooster, O. 

Lois G. Adams has left Ithaca to 
become clerical assistant to the su- 
pervisor of cafeterias in the public 
school system of Rochester. 

Virginia Phillips and Grandon God- 
ley A.E. '36 were married in Sage 
Chapel on their commencement day. 
They live in Forest Home. 


Gladys I. Godfrey will assume her 
duties as home demonstration agent 
of Broome County on October 1. 


Robert “Bob” Van Allen, who has 
been doing county agent work in Al- 
bany County since graduation last 
spring, now goes to Otsego County to 
continue county agent work. He will 
live in Cooperstown, located on beau- 


Double Life on the Campus 
(Continued from page 6) 


Some of the more ingenious students 
devise ways of meeting their expenses 
with little actual work. They usually 
have business connections with the 
people living in the town. One of 
these clever persons gets out a large 
attractive desk blotter several times 
a year. He sells advertising space 
to the stores and after the blotter is 
printed, it is distributed to all the 
students’ rooms. This involves very 
little work and so far has proved pro- 
fitable. 


Realizing that it is difficult for new 
students to find satisfactory rooming 
arrangements when they do not intend 
to live in the university dormitories, 
one fellow got several of his col- 
leagues together and visited as many 
landladies as was practicable, looked 
over their rooms, jotted a few notes, 
and made a dicker with her for one 
half of one week’s rent if he should 
let her room for her. So successful 
was the plan that now prospective 
landladies come to him. 


Then some devise rackets with 
which they victimize the freshmen. 
They collect money for this and that 
society which will see that the incom- 








The Cornell Countryman 


tiful Otsego Lake, the ‘Glimmerglass’ 
of Indian and pioneer days. 

Edna Maughan and Steriing Jacob 
Ricards were married September 9, 
ut Elmira, N. Y. 

Lucille Case starts on the job this 
fall as an assistant home demonstra- 
tion agent. 


Vivian Collier teaches home eco- 





ing student “gets around” as becomes 
a fellow his caliber. The boldest 
fraud that I have ever heard netted 
a Cornell student of pleasant and con- 
vincing manner a substantial sum of 
money. He sold seats in Sage Chapel 
at two dollars a year, guaranteeing 
the victim a seat every Sunday but 
Easter, at which time the chapel was 
open to anyone as part of the seas- 
on’s celebration. 


The success of a student trying to 
support himself depends upon tenacity 
and personality. Indispensible assets 
are good health, strong character and 
a pleasing personality; the man who 
combines industry and_ reliability 
with these is the one who succeeds— 
in or out of college. 


Veg Crop Club Holds Fall Reunion 


The first fall meeting of the Veg 
Crops Club was held in the Plant 
Science Seminiar Room Tuesday, Oct- 
ober twentieth at eight o’clock. Presi- 
dent Norman Healy ’37 called the 
meeting to order and introduced the 
student speakers who gave accounts 
of their summer spent on vegetable 
farms. 


James McKay ’38:told of his work 
on a 350 acre muck farm at Elba, N. 
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nomics at Washingtonville, New York. 

Ruth Cornelius has work that gives 
her a little variety of setting. She is 
Assistant 4-H Club Agent at large. 

Louise Miller’s name is added to 
the list of Cornell women who have 
gone to Framingham Reformatory to 
study with the woman who wrote 
Youth in Conflict and Parents on Pro- 
bation, Miriam Van Waters. Louise 
will be an interne in the nursery 
school at the Massachusetts institu- 
tion. 

Helen Willerton is a social worker 
with the Migrant workers. During 
the past summer she has taken care 
of the children while their parents 
worked in the canning factories. In 
the fall they migrate to other areas to 
help farmers harvest crops. 

Dorothy Patterson is teaching Home 
Ee in Bainbridge, N. Y. 

Dorothy Greey has a_ fellowship 
with the Merrill Palmer School in 
Detroit. Her field is study in parent 


education in preparation for Home 
Bureau work. 





Y. The farm owned by Porter and 
Bonney is operated as a corporation, 
and is one of the largest and best 
muck farms in New York State. Jim 
told how the farm was managed; the 
crops grown; and some of the prob- 
lems with muck. 


Harry S. Myers ’38 related his ex- 
periences on the 20-acre vegetable 
truck farm of Mr. Emmerick near Al- 
bany. This farm was a contrast to 
the others in that it is small and in- 
dependent. The soil is light, sandy 
and all irrigated. Mr. Emmerick does 
quite a commercial vegetable and 
flower plant business from his green- 
houses in addition to the field crops. 
He markets wholcsale in the co-opera- 
tive farmers market of which he is 
president. 


Albert Didier ’37 spent the summer 
at Kings Farms, Morrisville, Pa. Ac- 
cording to Al the farms have about 
6000 acres of which 1800 are now un- 
der cultivation. It is one of the larg- 
est corporation farms of its kind in 
the eastern part of the United States. 
Beans and spinach are the largest 
crops. About 1200 acres of each were 
grown this summer by using the land 
for 2 or 3 crops. Alvin C. Thompson 
a former Cornell student is manag- 
ing production. 
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